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The Mute Singer 


By Pavuit Lyman BensamMin 


I have been touched with beauty and with song; 
I who would sing am silent as the brute 
That sees the morning stars the dawn salute, 
That hears the sobbing of the surf along 
The scaur, and yet is grubbing in the sod. 
I who would sing am as a broken flute 
Whose lambent soul is echoless and mute 
With silent stops that knew the speech of God. 


I who would sing shall pluck no more the strings, 
For some there be who are the instrument 
Of some high power that divinely sings. 
But still the spell is mine; with swift ascent 
My soul is as a bird on pinions strong. 
I who would sing shall make my life a song. 








How the War Came to Big Laurel 
By Ruts McIntire 


On the Saturday after Good Friday I got off my 
horse at the pebbly shoals which Gabe’s Branch 
makes when it runs into Big Laurel, to have a talk 
with Grandma Howard. I had seen her grandson 
that morning, and miles are long for old people in 
the Kentucky mountains and young memories are 
short. To Grandma Howard, fourteen-year-old, 
stocky Damon is still a babe, ‘‘God love hit!’’ Her 
son’s family, for reasons obvious to those acquaint- 
ed with his former business and also with the new 
sheriff, has gone down to the settlements. But even 
for that ‘‘he didn’t oughter go; hit’s done tore up 
the family.’’ Strangely enough there are few left 
the length of the narrow creek-bed that are kin to 
her. In her slat house of a single room there is no 
window, but the door stands open these spring days 
to the sound of Gabe’s and the flower-scented breeze, 
and beside it blooms a rose tinted peach tree, with a 
copper colored razor-back asleep at its foot. Gener- 
ally there is a black hound dog stretched somewhere 
near, who looks over his flat shoulder when you lift 
the gate-latch, without troubling himself to bark. 

‘*Hit always was a puny thing,’’ she was proudly 
saying of her stalwart grandson, when we heard a 
splashing in the creek bed, and peered out to see 
John Holecomb’s mule making the ford, bearing John 
himself with an end of laurel in his hand for a 
switch. 
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‘‘Howdy,’’ he remarked dispassionately as he 
pulled up at the gate. 

‘*Howdy,’’ we replied from the doorway. 

‘*Well, get you down,’’ observed Grandma How- 
ard. 

‘‘Goin’ down to Doc Metcalfe’s,’’ he replied. 
‘“‘D’you reckon he’s got more seed taters’n he 
wants?”’ 

‘‘T don’t guess he would hev, now. Go over to 
Joe Cornet’s.”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ he assented, and continued after a pause, 
‘*T heard them say as how war was declared.”’ 

**Do you reckon thet’s true?’’ The old woman’s 
hands fumbled with the knot of her red kerchief. 

‘*‘T reckon hit is. Jim Melton told me and he’s a 
straight man, and he’d come from Harlan Town too. 
They say Congress has voted, and thet a million 
men’s to be raised.”’ 

‘*Oh lor, lor! Hit’s a terrible thing.’’ 

‘‘Taylor Miniard’s gone, and Jim Nolan. They’ll 
all be goin’ now.’’ 

‘*Yes, the men’ll go. All the young uns. Better 
come in,’’ she added. 

‘‘T better be goin’ down to Cornet’s. You come 
up.”’ 

‘**T don’t git to go hardly nowhar now. You come 
down and tell me what you hear when you’re pass- 
in ? 99 

‘‘Well.’’ He switched his mule and went splash- 
ing into the creek. 

‘*Oh lor, lor, war’s a turrible thing. Hit’s a trou- 
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blesome thing to study about,’’ she cried of a sudden 
when we had seated ourselves again. ‘‘I mind me 
of The War,’’ she went on, wiping her eyes. ‘‘Seems 
like hit was the nighest thing to me now, though I 
wasn’t but a slip of a gal when it come. I’ve seen 
the cannon dragged down this very creek hyer, and 
the men with their toes comin’ out, and hit a-snow- 
in 99 

‘‘ Anyway,’’ I said later, ‘‘Damon won’t have to 
go.”? 

‘‘The God-loved youngster! No, they can’t take 
hit.’’? And her eyes again grew misty at the thought 
of the puny babe whom I had last seen riding a 
three-foot log down the saw-mill road, and looking 
like some young Greek divinity. 

Thus did the war come over the Ridge. On Easter 
Day I rode north into Clover Fork, which drains a 
little valley as remote as any you can find in the 
county. A few houses along the creek-bed, a few 
fields lying upturned in the mist, a few shrewd-look- 
ing hogs about the door-yard or rustling in the road- 
side ‘‘bresh’’— that is all. From Clover Fork I 
wandered up a casual branch, and there at the head 
was perched a tiny house, with a larger barn and a 
muddy, muddy door-yard. 

‘‘Howdy,’’ I said to a group of miscellaneous red- 
cheeked ragamuffins and to a keen-eyed, pinched- 
looking woman who appeared at the door. She told 
me that she was Jasper Cornet’s woman, and invited 
me to a rickety chair. Yes, this was Puncheon Camp 
Branch — named after a camp that ‘‘was built thar 
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before the war, when they didn’t have no sawed 
logs.”’ 

“‘T’m dreadful skairt, ain’t you?’’ she asked 
quickly, when I spoke of the present war. ‘‘Yes, I 
be feared. I’m dreadful uneasy about the United 
States. We hain’t never had a king to rule us, and 
we don’t know how to live under a king.”’ 

‘‘Do you suppose it will come to that?’’ 

‘*Well, I don’t know. Course I don’t take ary 
paper, and I don’t read nary thing, but it looks to 
me like that. Hit’s a quar thing —they’re fightin’ 
to keep from havin’ a president, and we’re fightin’ 
not to have a king. Yes, sir, I’m dreadful worried 
about this country. 

‘‘Thar’s Mexico too. They’s the dangerousest 
people, they do say. My sister, Lige Boggs’s wom- 
an, has a girl that married a man in the militia. 
And hit’s what he says, that they’re the most dan- 
gerous people that ever was. Hit looks bad to me. 

‘‘Still, I don’t rightly know. Seems like the Ger- 
manies been fightin’ a mighty long time; seems like 
they must be gittin’ killed powerful fast. They say 
what’ll beat Germany is the people. There are two 
parties, they call them the Socialists or somethin’ 
like that. And these yer people are talkin’ about 
how their rulers are sending them only to be killed. 
But they was pushin’ Russia and another nation 
right smart, I heered a time ago. They’d tuk one of 
their capitals. Yes, they sure do know how to fight. 

‘‘Thet turkey never will lay her eggs nowhar only 
on the bed,’’ she interposed, following an involun- 
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tary backward glance of mine. ‘‘The children tries 
to chase her off, but she’s tuk a notion —’’ 

‘‘Do you suppose many of the mountain people 
will go to fight?’’ I asked her. 

‘‘Man, yes! They’ve gone, all the young uns hev. 
They’ve swiped Pore Fork clean of men, and they 
do say that before next year they’ll be takin’ all the 
men from fifteen to forty-five.’’ 

‘*T expect they’ll be going from the north too,’’ I 
said. ‘‘That’s where I live.’’ 

‘‘Whar did you say you come from?”’ 

‘‘Boston. It’s on the sea-coast.”’ 

‘‘Ts that near Germany?’’ 

‘‘Tt’s ten days away over the water, by the fastest 
boats.’? But she didn’t take it in. 

The turkey hopped from the heaped-up quilts as I 
left. And I saw that one of those seven children or 
their Pappy, perhaps, would have a good supper. 

It was growing dark when I tied my horse at 
Aunt Sary Liz Turner’s gate, and her old bent 
figure was just crossing her branch creek from the 
barn. 

‘*T done told her to set by the far,’’ said her grand- 
son, a slim lad with a shock of black hair down his 
forehead. 

‘‘And I stayed thar till I wanted to tend my cows 
and then I went,’’ she interposed. 

‘*Hit don’t matter how no-count Grandmaw feels, 
she’s bound to milk her cows.’’ 

‘¢And I aim to, too, long’s I kin walk. Well, sit 
ye down.”’ 








| 
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The Turner house, unlike most of those in the 
mountains, has its walls bare of the ubiquitous plas- 
tering of newspaper and magazine pages. They are 
smoked dark and give a feeling of great age and 
calm. Two guns hang there, for Uncle John Turner 
‘‘fit in The War,’’ and anyway — they are there. 
And there is a home-made banjo of black walnut, 
relic of Uncle John’s famous banjo-picking days, 
and a dark rack for dishes, and a line strung at one 
end, hung with clothing. After a little I asked her 
what she thought of the war with Germany. 

‘“Ain’t it a sight!’’ she observed, and that was all 
that could be got from her. She didn’t read ‘‘ary 
paper, she didn’t see hardly nobody way off hyer’’— 
in short, it didn’t touch her except in its relation to 
the ultimate meaning of war, which is to her the 
memory of those years of starvation and trouble 
when she was in the bloom of her youth. 

““T tell you, woman, you don’t know what war is,”’ 
she exclaimed at last. Her tone made me feel like a 
youngster who has dabbled his fingers in dynamite 
and is being properly made to feel its real nature. 

‘“What would you say, I wonder, if I was to tell 
you the truth? All the men gone and nary man left 
but the pore stubs that couldn’t work nohow. Star- 
vation a-staring at you. I packed corn —I packed 
corn way from Virginie on my back, and sometimes 
I packed it on a oxen to feed my eight brothers and 
sisters. And the corn was black-hearted, too. My 
least sister, that was Laurie, wouldn’t eat no flour 
and she got so hungry that she’d take her drop of 
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milk and go into the corner; she couldn’t set at table 
nohow, she was so starving. 

‘*T’ll tell you, hit was a bloody time. What would 
you say to see the sky like blood and hit a-burnin’. 
I don’t recollect if it were before the war or after 
hit begun, but there’s them that could tell you of it 
now. There’s few left, I can count them; there’s 
Will Day and his woman, and there’s Lee Howard 
and Aunt Ophie, and there’s Judy Huff that I was 
raised with. These young uns hyer, they don’t know 
what hit is—they hain’t never seed them things. 
But I’ve seen the sky red like blood, and you 
couldn’t see no stars at all, only in one place that 
was clar—over yander, in thet direction. And 
white streaks a-runnin’ crost it, and a-pointin’ to- 
ward the South. That was a sign for the people to 
study about.’’ 

‘‘Was there fighting about here?’’ I asked. 

‘*Man, there was fighting whar there was men to 
fight — yes, bush-whackin’ it was. When you was 
a-travelin’ you’d see the blood. I helped git a man 
ready to lay away that had been killed. . . . The 
women did everything. There wa’nt no men to 
work. Sometimes they’d hide in the houses, and the 
men would come and kill them. They burned the 
houses and stole the horses and killed the men, and 
when our men were about, they would hide in the 
bresh and waylay them. They’d come right into 
the houses and scrouge you and run you out. 

‘‘T tell ye, though, hunger’s the best sass ever 
there was. Over on Pore Fork there was a thousand 
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men — Marshall’s men they were. There wa’nt nary 
chicken left to squawk, or nary hawg left. And 
when they didn’t hev time to kill a hawg proper, 
they’d cut the hams offen it, and hit runnin’ about 
and squealin’, Hit was the dirtiest place ever I 
seen, — pigs wouldn’t live thar. A man would take 
his bucket and roll his dough with the dirt runnin’ 
down his arms, and take an old board and lay his 
dough on, and put hit in the fire. Thar were a thou- 
sand men. I stayed three days. 

‘‘But the young uns, they hain’t seen them things, 
and they don’t know. Hit’s only the old people — 
and you can count them. When folks cain’t read 
nothin’ nor go about, they do a heap of thinkin’. 
Hit’s a sight to study about.’’ 

As I went out into the ‘‘dusty dark’’ of the moun- 
tains, the frogs were singing in the bottom land, and 
from the Ridge came a hoot-owl’s call. It seemed to 
ask over and over, mockingly, the questions that 
were echoing in my own mind. Is the fruit of hard- 
earned knowledge but buried over again in age and 
death? Would these old people, given the incentive 
and a foreknowledge of the cost, pay the price will- 
ingly again? ‘‘Hoo-huh-hoo-oo!’’ came the only 
reply. ‘‘Hit’s a troublesome thing to study about.’’ 








The Dark Cavalier 


By Marcaret WIDDEMER 


“‘ Death comes to set thee free, 

O greet him cheeriy 
Asatrue friend... 
Sintram. 


9) 


I am the Dark Cavalier; I am the Last Lover. 
My arms shall welcome you when other arms are 
tired : 
I stand to wait for you, patient in the darkness, 
Offering forgetfulness of all that you desired. 


I ask no merriment, no pretense of gladness, 
I can love heavy lids, and lips without their rose: 
Though you are sorrowful you will not weary me — 
I will not go from you though all the tired world 
goes. 


I am the Dark Cavalier; I am the Last Lover. 
I promise faithfulness no other lips may keep; 
Safe in my bridal place, comforted by darkness, 
You shall lie happily, smiling in your sleep. 























Father Hugh 
By M. A. SHaw 


Father Hugh Shulte, minister of the Anglican 
congregation of Glenallan, stood on the verandah of 
the parsonage one bright morning in late February. 
He was a medium-sized man of fifty, with eyes blue 
and bright, and cheeks the color of young flesh. His 
hair was long, thick, and fast going gray. 

It was nearly zero. Deep snow covered the world; 
more had fallen during the night — soft feathery 
stuff, that in the still air glittered with a million 
points. But even in that low February air, and 
without a single outward sign, he knew a stir in 
earth that cried of change. Suddenly the Father 
ejaculated Ha!, rubbed his hands, took a turn or 
two on the verandah, and went in to breakfast and 
his books. 

Milder days came. The snow ran off by gutters- 
ful; the earth poked out high places, and soon, 
pressed and bare, waited patiently under the sky. 
Soft rains and more warmth; and it sent up an odor 
sweet to the nostrils of men. They went bare-hand- 
ed and light-coated again. Doors once more stood 
open. A lily bed in the sheltered place by Father 
Hugh’s house gave signs of life; out in the open 
yard, sprawling ways led green here and there 
among the brown. 

But save for the brief moment each morning when 
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he stood on the verandah to taste the air before 
breakfast and ejaculate Ha!, Father Hugh was 
almost totally oblivious of the change. All day he 
stuck to his library; and if a pastoral duty took him 
out, it was in a mind ringing with feminism, social 
service, Nietzsche, or the ‘two Isaiahs’ that he went 
and with unsanitary conditions, human depravity, 
or quiet human heroism that he came home. For 
twenty-two years, since the undergraduate days at 
his seminary when the fascination of Biblical schol- 
arship and the zeal for human lives had seized him, 
the world of Nature with its changing seasons and 
its life and death, its song and color, might almost 
not have been. Only through his morning taste he 
kept a slender hold if hold it could be called. 

During these spring days, though, gradually his 
face kept getting nearer the printed page —he 
would have to wear spectacles; and one clear day, in 
an office where cases were filled with them, cards 
covered with letters were on the walls, and the odor 
was always the same, a man dropped a tablet in each 
of Father Hugh’s eyes. 

‘‘You must not use them for twelve or fifteen 
hours, Father Shulte.’’ 

Outside he found the world a blur —the waiting 
world of soil, and trees, and sun. His house was 
wide open. The newspaper was on the table; the 
rows of books cried to him. In vain. They were 
peremptory —those words: ‘‘You must not use 
them for ten or fifteen hours’’. How should he 
spend time without books! Through the open win- 
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dow came the soft air; a robin sang madly. Then 
Natty passed, carrying a storm window. 

Nathan Scott had cared for the yard and done odd 
jobs about the house since Father Hugh’s earliest 
memory. There came into the Father’s mind now, 
as though it were yesterday, a bit of childish daring; 
then as now Natty was putting away storm windows. 
Up the long ladder the boy Hugh climbed stealth- 
ily, up — up, until his hands were at Natty’s heels. 
Far below to his childish eyes were the bushes he 
played among. He could see the neighbors’ yards, 
always before shut off by high fences; there was the 
river, too, far away. 

Then Natty’s heels moved. 

‘*Natty, I’m here’’ came out fearfully. 

‘‘That you, my lad? Hold tight, hold tight, that’s 
the boy.’’ 

He must have hung the window again; for Hugh 
heard him say in the same quiet manner — 

‘‘Wine place up here, eh?’? Then he was at 
Hugh’s side, his big arm tight about the lad. . . . 

The Father went outside, the image of that long- 
ago boy full in his mind. . There was Natty on the 
same ladder, coming down with the same window. 

‘‘My eyes are bunged up by the doctor, Natty; 
you’re all.a blur to me.’’ 

‘*Yes, sir. Eyes are useful things. Mine’s good 
yet; never wore glasses, sir.’’ 

‘‘Spring’s here, I guess, Natty.’? The Father 
drew a long breath. ‘‘The lilies will be breaking 
through.”’ 
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‘‘There’ll be changes here soon again, keeps this 
way, sir. Makes a man new again.”’ 

A barrow stood in the middle of the yard, a rake 
leaned against the handle. 

“‘Tf you’re going to rake, Natty, I’d like to do 
some. Can’t do anything —doctor says I can’t 
read — ’’ 

‘*Yes, sir; I begin on that corner, sir.’’? And he 
was off with his window. 

Down the side next the street Father Hugh began 
the swath. The dead grass trailed after the rake as 
it slipped over the ground; here and there tufts were 
torn out and lay root-up to the sun; slowly the little 
windrow of leaves and old grass lengthened out 
down the side of the yard. A faint odor of warm 
earth came up to him from the blurred ground. 

‘‘Don’t see you rakin’ very often, Father.’’ The 
voice came from the street. 

‘“‘That you, Stephens? You’re all a blur to me; 
my eyes are bunged up by the doctor. How’s the 
girl?’’ 

‘‘We’re hoping better, now. She’s out on the 
porch today; if this weather keeps, it’ll bring her 
round. She’s slept out all winter; but ’tisn’t like 
this.’’ 

Father Hugh raked a swath more. Young couples 
passed by, talking low, or in silence; it was enough 
to be out and together. One stopped. 

‘Good day, Father.’’ 

‘‘That you, Fred? And Mary? You’re all a blur 
to me. My eyes are bunged up by the doctor. Yes, 
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I’m raking a bit. Can’t do anything else; can’t 
read —”’ 

‘‘Wather.”’ 

‘*Yes, Fred.’’ 

‘‘Mary and I —’’ 

‘‘Bless you, that so? When?’’ 

‘‘We don’t know yet; but Mary said we were so 
happy we must just tell you!’’ And they were off. 

But the Father looked after them until the blurred 
figures were long out of sight. His blue eyes with 
their enlarged pupils were soft, the sun was full on 
them and on the crow’s feet beginning in the white 
skin beneath. Leaning on the rake, he fell into a 
waking dream. He could see a boy about Fred’s 
age — 

‘‘Beg pardon, sir; [’ll rake some now, sir.’’ 

‘*H-h-h-hem — Why, Natty, I believe I was wool- 
gathering. This weather, I guess.’’ 

‘‘Yes, sir; spring stirs everybody like.’’ 

Father Shulte watched him finish that part of the 
yard. The rake slithered over the ground, draw by 
draw; slender windrows of brown stuff — leaves, 
grass, sticks — covered the yard and were barrowed 
off. And all the while the Father walked up and 
down thoughtfully and wistfully, now and then in- 
haling the odor under a pine, again looking up to 
the sun the better to feel its warmth on his face; 
now drawn to the street where a young couple 
passed. 

‘‘Never knew it was so pleasant outdoors, Natty. 
Haven’t had a day off for years. Seems strange not 
to use one’s eyes — do something.”’ 
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“‘T’ve always a good appetite, my wife says. 
Think it’s the outside as does it, sir.’’ 

Across the yard ran a long row of mounded earth 
— men looking after broken pipes had left it in mid- 
winter. In his going about, the Father had stum- 
bled over it once or twice. Each time he had turned 
and looked its entire length at the line of blurred 
black, but it was only after Natty had finished clean- 
ing that part of the yard and had gone to rake the 
wide front lawn that it came into his mind as an un- 
sightly thing. It spoiled the look of the sward flush- 
ing green. 

Beside it stood the barrow —why could he not 
level the place up? He would do it — would not say 
a word to Natty till it was finished! 

In the old tool-house, he found a spade. Yes, he 
would wheel it over to the ash heap on the barn cor- 
ner. He put the spade in the barrow, grasped the 
handles, and pushed the barrow down the ridge to 
the end. 

In the spring of the earth to his feet, the feel of 
the barrow’s weight on his muscles, the handles to 
his palms; in the sound, soft and smooth, of the 
wheel on the turf, a new joy came to him, under 
the spring sun, recalling a boyhood day when, ahead 
of Natty, he raced the thing along a path, to get 
black mold for his mother’s pots. There was joy 
then; perhaps there was the same joy now, and the 
further one of having some old human tool in his 
hands. 

He had the same kind of pleasure when he drove 
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the spade into the soft earth and felt the strain on 
arms, back, and thighs, as he pitched the first load 
into the barrow. Long-dormant muscles of his body 
seemed to leap with joy into use. The full-barrow 
handles pulled down on his arms. The wheel dinted 
a track in the sward. He knew the joy of pure phys- 
ical labor. 

At the second barrow, his clothing hampered him: 
off came his coat — his clerical coat; at the third his 
collar was chafing him: off came his clerical collar. 
By the time the dirt was half moved, his hat was 
gone, his sleeves rolled, and he was intoxicated with 
an odor that seemed to pervade the earth and to 
come to him in strong whiffs with each shovelful. 

‘Why, Hugh, what are you doing?’’ 

A white-haired, white-faced woman with a black 

lace cap stood on the porch, shading her eyes with 
her hand. There was no sun on them; it was as if 
she were in doubt about what she saw. 
. **Hello, mother’’ he called, rising to face her and 
straightening himself with his hand at his back. 
‘‘Can’t make you out, mother. You’re all a blur to 
me! My eyes are bunged up by the doctor — spec- 
tacles fitted.’’ 

‘‘But what are you doing, Hugh?’’ she said. 

‘‘Leveling it off! Don’t speak so loud; Natty 
will hear you; and I want to surprise him.”’ 

‘“‘But you’re all perspiring, and—you’ve got 
your collar off!’’ 

‘‘T know, mother. Just couldn’t do this with it on. 
And really it’s good to have it off. I haven’t en- 
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joyed anything so much — and mother, it’s spring! 
Smell it!’’ 

She pulled a light shoulder-shawl up to her neck. 

‘‘T’ll have a cup of tea for you in the library, 
Hugh, when you have finished.’’ 

Bare of head, loose of clothing, glad of life, Father 
Hugh watched his mother — a figure quiet and dig- 
nified even in a blur. 

‘‘Mother, blurred eyes are no good; I can’t see 
you plain.’’ 

She turned with a thoughtful face, looked at him 
sitting on the barrow handles, full of sleeping life — 
the reserve power of healthy middle age. 

‘‘T can’t be with you always; and —’”’ 

‘‘Never mind that, lady mother’’ he said, and dug 
the spade into the mounded black earth. 

When the last barrowful was wheeled, Father 
Hugh wiped his forehead and face, and set up the 
quick peremptory call of a child. 

‘‘Natty! Natty-y-y-y!— Oh, you’re there, Natty; 
I couldn’t see you; my eyes— Look what I’ve 
done!”’ 

‘Yes, sir.’’ 

But indeed Natty was not so ready to look at the 
work as at Father Hugh. He saw the black soft 
shoes covered with dirt, dirt to the knees was on the 
black trousers, the suspenders were off one shoul- 
der; the man was open throated, his face was red, 
and his long gray hair was drooping over his fore- 
head near to the eyes. 
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‘‘And Natty, I’m blissfully tired and that hungry 
I could eat —’’ 

‘‘Yes, sir;’? Natty answered thoughtfully ‘‘the 
outside in spring is fine for that, sir’’. 

‘“‘Come, Hugh; it’s ready’’ came from the open 
window. 

‘‘T’ll never tell Master Hugh it will all have to be 
carted back’’ Natty said aloud, after the Father had 
disappeared. Reluctantly he then went about his 
work. ean 

‘*You’re starving, Hugh.’’ She gave him the sec- 
ond helping. 

‘¢Ravenous, mother; my whole body leaps for each 
morsel. When I get tired preaching, I’ll do Natty’s 
work.’’ 

‘‘Mrs. Van Koughnet’s niece is here for two 
weeks, Hugh; she’ll be in church Sunday morning’’ 
said his mother as they were finishing. 

‘‘True, mother. Have them over. But I’m going 
out to the yard again now.’’ 

He slipped out one of the low open windows. The 
turf sprang under his feet; there was no noise to 
wake Natty from his stare at the long black path 
down the yard. A smile of deep joy came on the old 
man’s face. 

‘“Yes, it will nearly all have to come back, but I’ll 
not tell Master Hugh”’ he said aloud. 

‘‘What’s that, Natty? All back?’’ cried Father 
Hugh. 

‘‘Why, you see, Master Hugh,’’ (he was living the 
days of the ladder incident again) ‘‘the pipe is very 
deep and the earth will settle a good deal —’’ 
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The Father saw that; but only for a moment a 
dampness came over his enthusiasm. The day was 
going out under a naked, quiet heaven; three robins 
filled the world with song. Over Father Hugh came 
the memory of his feelings — of the barrow on his 
hands, the sweet earth odor in his nostrils; of the air 
and sun on his open throat and the push of the spade 
in the soft mold. He had the feelings, too, of a 
tired healthy body’s nourishing itself anew. 

‘‘What’s the odds, Natty, if it has to be carted 
back?’’ 

They were very old friends, these two; the Father 
put his hand on the other’s shoulder. 

‘*T know, I know, Master Hugh; fun’s its own pay, 
isn’t it?”’ 





Beside the Pool 


By CHANDLER TRIMBLE 


Beside the pool nude Beauty knelt: 

How marvelous its mirroring! 

Entranced, she sighed, — then, smiling, felt 
How Earth to her white knees did cling. 














Moon-Fear 
By Leste Netson JENNINGS 


Drums of the sea! They seemed to fill the night 
With some old violence that I thought was laid, 

Even in storm. They came to me, the white 
Foam-women whom no mariner may evade. 


I was tired andtorn. . . . There are some doubts 
that give 
Admittance through the spirit’s little door 
To guests with whom no waking thought should 
ae 
Mist lay like loosened garments on the floor. 


Or was it moonlight tenanting my room? 
Or presences the salt wind blew to me 

Out of remoteness? There was threat of doom 
In that insistent throbbing of the sea. 


Drums! And the pipe the old Gray Piper plays! 
T hear, I hear, but I am held too fast! 

Piper of dreams, what ghosts are these you raise 
To mock Ulysses bound against the mast? 











Two Poems 


By Lry.tanp HucKFIELD 
THE LABORER IN THE MISTS 


Toiling throughout the day, wet with the fogs of 
November, 

With a brief, white, muffled sun looming at height of 
noon, 

And somewhere, hidden but near, plum boughs drip- 
ping in rhythm — 

Laboring in the mists, with a joy that it’s pain to 
remember. 


Laboring in the mists; spading the loam and dream- 
ing 

Of glorious days to be for the great, gay, loving 
Earth; 

When the minds of men should be free and the gates 
of beauty be open, 

And good should mightily reign, from a throne un- 
shakable streaming. 


And then home through the dark, with the mists still 
falling, 

And the lights of the cottages gleaming, cheerily 
yellow and warm, 

And to see, ere the gate clicked as it heavily swung 
behind me, 
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My mother’s form in the doorway, and hear her 
anxiously calling. 


And then, when the meal was done, to rise from the 
fire red-glowing 

And pass out into the clinging, drizzling murk again 

And tramp almost till morn, though never a star was 


shining, 
And ever to stride with a vision about me flaming 
and flowing. 
* * * * * 


But to labor still in the mists, with dreams and the 
joy of dreaming, 

And the chill fogs thickening ever, the visions dis- 
tant and dim — 

And the heart-glow smothered at nightfall, and no 
voice fondly calling, 

And forever, a burden of thought, and no light in the 
wide world gleaming? 
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THE BOGGING OF DEATH 


All in a gloomy wood 
By Wur’s morass 

And in black rain I stood, 
For Death to pass. 


I heard the hour of ten 
From far clocks boomed, 

Then all grew still again, 
By night entombed. 


The heavy fir boughs dripped 
On my bare head; 

The unseen leaves I gripped 
Seemed drowned with dread. 


And shiv’ring with desire 
And crouching low, 

I saw Wur’s eyes of fire 
Dance to and fro. 


I knew the tarn’s green edge 
Whereby they glowed, 

Where runs through withered sedge 

A haunted road: 
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And shuddering with hate 
I knew the spot 

Where my love plucked of late 
Forget-me-not ; 


And, dank with horror’s dews, 
Again my eyes 

Saw through the bubbling ooze 
A white hand rise: 


And through thin lips my breath 
Like poison came, 

And for the throat of Death 
I leaned aflame. 


I heard that old fool’s feet 
Squelch in soft sod, 

And rustling sedges greet 
His groping rod. 


Then from a sudden rift 
The wild, wet moon 

Through heaven seemed to drift, 
With cold a-swoon. 


And as she cleft the night 
I leapt and clasped 

Death’s form with such delight 
That my heart gasped. 
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I tore from his white bones 
The sombre cloak, 

With laughter for his groans 
The gaunt ribs broke: 


By those grim sockets deep, 
Where never eyes 

Drooped with the bliss of sleep, 
I dragged my prize 


Through mists, of poison bred, 
To that green spot 

Where my love gatheréd 
Forget-me-not. 


There, where all treacheries lie, 
Death sank in slime, 

And until morning I 
And Wur made rhyme. 











A Man’s Word 


By Lyman Bryson 


From the top of the little bluff where she had lain 
for an hour in the buffalo grass, the Indian girl 
could see the river moving smoothly eastward, its 
surface unbroken by a ripple. The swift and deadly 
current hid itself subtly under a placid face. To- 
ward the west was a diffused smoky crimson, and all 
the horizons that were flung for her were bare and 
unmarked except for that reddened distance. The 
buffalo grass — nothing else — covered the endless 
reaches of the plain to the rim of the flat world. 

She had been watching the river, watching the sun, 
seeing in the wide vision of her inexpressive black 
eyes all that lay in absolute quiet about her. The 
quiet was broken by a fierce but mournful bellow on 
the river’s edge. Along the level southern bank was 
a dark mass of undulating vital shadows. The bel- 
low had come from that herd of Texas cattle, great 
long-horned beasts that sniffed at the river, and 
tossed their heads to the dark sky and crowded 
clumsily, one against another. She could hear them 
clicking their wide reaching horns sharply together, 
so quiet the night was except for their restlessness. 
The single call was answered by one from the other 
side. Others took it up, some near, some far enough 
away to be scarcely heard. The gathering, ominous 
noise frightened the quieter steers and they com- 
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plained stridently. Reverberating waves of high 
pitched sound rolled back and forth across the val- 
ley. The herd was like a heaving sea of nervous 
cattle bellowing forth their obscure painful protests, 
their weird expression of an emotion half fear, half 
angry uncertainty, a brute agony of unhappiness. 

She listened unmoved. She had heard cattle bel- 
lowing in clamorous madness many times before. 
Just under the hill, out of sight from her look-out 
place, was a cabin, idly put together of logs and sod 
chunks and dry mud, a habitation which expressed a 
long-suffering faith in the benignity of the elements. 
Her halfbreed father’s ranch was there and his own 
stock ran in the treeless hills. Many great drives of 
Texas cattle, such as this herd now stalled at the 
river bank, came by, taking the ford on the way up 
into the Nebraska grazing country. 

This herd had been there all day. No amount of 
cursing, lashing effort by the drivers had succeeded 
in getting it across the river. Bolder steers would 
plunge into the water, and others, stung into action 
by the cracking of long whips behind, would come 
timorously after. The whole mass of lean and red 
backed beasts might be urged to splash in and make 
a way across the shallow south channel of the broad 
prairie stream. But the northern bank was steep 
and high and the current in the deep north channel 
swept hard at their legs even before they were fairly 
into the depths. When the leaders felt their feet 
being tugged from under them they forgot their di- 
rection and their intention of going forward. They 
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began swimming in circles, trampling upon each 
other, and some, weaker or ill-fated, were held under 
until they made no effort to rise. All day they had 
been driven in and had crowded back upon the south 
bank dripping, frightened, ready for a disastrous 
break. It was the long day of wracking struggle 
that had put them into a dangerous mood of noisy 
protest. 

She was watching also the dark figures moving 
around the fires of the driving outfit. Their wagons 
and hobbled horses were huddled in a little group on 
the sand and the men, weary of struggle, nervously 
exasperated with defeat, stood about with aimless 
restlessness. Shaggy riding chaps made their legs 
huge and beastlike; their wide hats hid effectually 
the human outline of their heads. They were fasci- 
nating creatures, men of the southern ranch country, 
white men with ready smiles and elaborate, naive 
courtesies. 

When the girl rose and started over the brow of 
her hill it was settled dark. Through the door of 
her father’s cabin came a flicker of light, and that 
feeble shine into the prairie night stopped her with 
surprise. There was never a light in her home ex- 
cept in honor of strangers. Halfbreed Joe’s family 
was not encouraged to gather around a lamp for an 
evening of homely conversation. Her Pawnee moth- 
er never talked much even in daytime and in these 
summer months was always asleep by dark. Half- 
breed Joe talked mostly to himself. She wondered, 
but there were no windows and she could not see who 
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was calling on her father until she stopped just out- 
side the door and sat on the ground in the shadow. 

There were three men inside on the rough, ax- 
hewn stools. The light came from a rag wrapped 
around a stick, burning in a can of buffalo fat. This 
improvised candle smoked, and sputtered, and died 
down sometimes into nothing but a smudge. It was 
the only kind of illumination her father’s cabin 
could afford. 

The halfbreed sat facing his two visitors in un- 
perturbed silence. There was little of the white man 
in his face. The cheek bones were thrust out high 
and wide under the low forehead, and the hair, long, 
black, and straight, hung down from a central part 
to his shoulders. His small eyes were inscrutably 
solemn. Joe’s pride in his white blood had long 
since been corroded into a sullen resentment against 
the white men who considered him no more than an 
Indian. 

Upon his silence one of the visitors was working 
earnestly to produce an effect. He was a tall, lean 
young man in goatskin chaps and a red shirt. His 
hair was bright yellow and his face in spite of ear- 
nestness wore a smooth and easy smile. 

‘‘Other herds get stuck here, don’t they? Haven’t 
you ever helped any of them out? It’s not my fault 
that we don’t carry a keg. I’ll give you good pay if 
you’ll do something for us.’’ He shook his head 
dubiously. ‘‘Looks now as if we’re going to be here 
from Tuesday to eternity.’’ 

The listening girl knew what the yellow-haired 
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man had been asked for. Every traveller who 
crossed the ford was accosted by Joe for whiskey. 
Nothing else could buy his favor. It was true that 
other herds, halted there, had been helped across by 
his knowledge of the river and his uncanny skill in 
controlling nervous cattle. But this foreman had no 
whiskey, or said he had none, in his outfit. No en- 
treaty could arouse Joe’s interest. She understood 
with faint contempt the terms of the bargain her 
father was trying to drive. 

The other cowboy rose and yawned with delibera- 
tion. ‘‘Come on, Anderson,’’ he said to the yellow 
haired one. ‘‘It’s no use. Let’s go get some sleep.”’ 

Anderson shook his head and followed. As they 
stepped through the door, bidding an uncordial 
good night to the halfbreed, they almost stumbled 
upon the girl. Anderson leaped to one side. Then 
he stooped and took her by the wrist. She made no 
movement of defense. 

‘*Who’s this, Joe, sitting here at your door in the 
dark?’’ He was smiling again, an ingratiating, con- 
fident smile, as if he knew in spite of darkness that 
she was youthful and comely. 

‘‘Come in, girl,’’ said Joe, knowing that it was his 
daughter. 

Anderson tried to help her to her feet but she 
twisted her arm suddenly and freed herself, walking 
impassively across the threshold. The cowboy’s 
pause in the doorway and his smile were not inso- 
lent, they were only goodhumored and admiring. 
‘‘T didn’t know you had a daughter, Joe.’’ 
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The girl hid under a complete indifference her 
consciousness of the stranger’s keen approval. She 
sat on the floor in a dark corner of the room, seeming 
to see no one. But she had looked at him, with his 
gold curls and his handsome face. She had even 
noticed his hands and wondered how they could be 
so white. All the cowboys she had ever seen had 
been Texans with hands not much whiter than her 
own; Anderson was a Nebraskan and like all north- 
erners wore gloves to keep his palms free of rope 
welts. White hands and fair hair made him a 
strangely brilliant creature. 

Joe only grunted in answer to the genial question; 
but fatherly pride was stirred, and after a moment 
he said, ‘‘She’s good girl. She’ll make good cow- 
boy some day. She could get cattle across river — 
easy. Ask her.”’ 

Anderson did not take this proposal with great 
seriousness, but he looked toward the girl, sitting 
there immobile in the corner, with frank, grinning 
admiration. In the dim light he could see that her 
brown features were softened with their trace of 
Anglo-Saxon parentage. The Indian height of cheek 
and nose, between the smoothly drawn black plaits 
of her hair, gave her face a savage imperiousness. 
Her body was the body of an animal in its first 
maturity. 

‘‘She’s a real girl —eh, Joe?’’ replied the fore- 
man. ‘‘Well— just remember this, if she can get 
those cattle across the river she can have me. I’m 
hers for life, from spurs to topknot.’’ He made an- 
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other low bow. Then in response to the impatient 
urging of his companion he walked toward the camp. 

The girl sat in her corner long after the visitors 
had left. She was more beautiful than Anderson 
had guessed in the dusky light of the burning buf- 
falo fat, and more simple hearted than he would 
have believed. She was silent as a tepee dweller, 
but from her stolid mother she had inherited noth- 
ing but that silentness. In her it masked a childlike 
openness of spirit, an intensity of trust and desire. 

Joe took the frugal precaution of extinguishing 
the light at once. Then he cursed in a low voice, 
more to himself than to her. ‘‘Liars. White men 
are liars. All white men.’’ He was thinking of the 
denied whiskey. The girl applied his comment to 
Anderson’s gallant speech, but she did not think her 
father was speaking truth. 

The men in Anderson’s outfit were near despera- 
tion on the second day. One of them, a Mexican, in 
a moment of carelessness urged his horse to carry 
him out among the leaders of the herd as they 
threshed in the current. Cattle were crowding 
against him, striking his horse with horns and hoofs. 
The other cowboys watched him, hoping at first that 
he could get the leaders across the river, but that 
hope died in alarm for his very life. They leaned 
anxiously in their saddles trying to see. Fighting 
savagely against the pressure of the current the 
horse tried to keep free of the floundering heavier 
cattle. Tough as he was his strength was not 
enough, nor was he guided with enough skill, to keep 
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up in that mass of churning bodies. He went down. 
For several moments the Mexican was under the 
herd in the headlong, hidden current. 

The foreman, cursing wildly up and down the 
channel bank, calling on someone to go out and help, 
knowing that no one would go, spent himself in 
shouting. The men gazed dumb and breathless at 
the spot where the Mexican had disappeared, where 
scarcely any of the surface was free enough of strik- 
ing hoofs for a swimmer to survive. There were 
bitter hatreds in that little group of isolated, lonely 
men, but any one of them would have risked his own 
life for the drowning man, if he had known what 
action to take. 

In the meantime, several rods down stream, the 
submerged Manuel shot up like a rocket. He had 
remained under water as long as he could stand it, 
thinking he would be struck down if he rose, and 
while he struggled the current had carried him free 
of the cattle. When he came up with bursting chest 
and singing head, he could scarcely believe that he 
had missed death. 

Anderson in a thorough reaction from anxiety 
called to him angrily and he kicked his way ‘o shore. 
His swarthy face had a look of shamefaced relief as 
if he had been allowed to crawl out after being 
ducked for a prank by his friends. The other herd- 
ers, now that he was safe, asked after his health with 
sarcastic emphasis and one enquired with drawling 
insolence where he had learned the business of 
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‘‘plain, fancy, exhibition and extra-ordinary div- 
ing.’’ 

In spite of their exaggerated indifference they had 
suffered in the moments of Manuel’s brief disap- 
pearance and almost all their initiative was, for the 
time, quite destroyed. They sat on dripping, trem- 
bling bronchos like a little company of beaten cen- 
taurs and stared at the impossible ford. Anderson 
called it a day’s work, seeing how useless it would be 
to urge them further. They accepted his orders in 
as sullen a silence as if he had ordered further in- 
human exertions and sought quiet places to smoke 
alone, to ponder upon the hardships of their task. 
Anderson did not try to smooth their spirits. He 
was not even with them in camp. He left his horse 
and walked toward Halfbreed Joe’s inhospitable hut. 
One of the men saw him later, on the hilltop with 
Joe’s daughter. That man was a friend of the fore- 
man and said nothing of what he had seen to Joe or 
to the other cowboys. 

On the next day, the third since they had reached 
the ford, they were told to continue their rest. A 
day of quiet grazing might enable the cattle to regain 
the feeling of security and make them more manage- 
able. The men took this for a holiday. They sat by 
the cook wagon, where the freshness of the prairie 
air was temporarily disguised with the strong smell 
of frying and the acrid smell of cigarets, and played 
cards. But the holiday mood was only on the sur- 
face. They quarrelled continually and spitefully 
over trifles which seemed, against their subconscious 
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background of defeat, quite monstrous. Again An- 
derson was not with them. 

It was on the night of that third day, after Joe’s 
daughter had come into her home silently, that the 
halfbreed stopped her with a brutal question. She 
did not think it her right to make an answer. She 
listened to Joe’s opinion of cowboys in general. 
This Anderson, this white handed incompetent, who 
could not get his cattle across the river, was the 
worst of the kind. The girl had never lived accord- 
ing to the tribal laws which her mother would have 
used to bridle her freedom. Joe did not expect that. 
But he would not have her walking the hills at night, 
talking no one knew what nonsense with this white 
man. The liar! Joe was laconically eloquent, stand- 
ing there in the darkness of his cabin. It was quite 
impossible to see the girl as he read her this lesson 
in modesty and prudence, but he could not light a 
candle for such a purpose. He spat out a derisive 
epithet for Anderson —‘‘Gold hair — ugh — Yel- 
low head! Keep away from ’um.’’ Then he stopped 
for a moment. 

When he had begun talking he knew the girl was 
there because he could hear ‘her steady breathing 
and once between guttural sentences he had heard 
her move. When he stopped there was no sound 
whatever. ‘‘Come here,’’ he commanded. 

She stepped back into his presence from the inner 
room, where her mother lay asleep. 

‘*When did you go?’’ Joe’s dignity as a father 
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was affronted by this stealthy escape from his scold- 
ing. 

‘When you had finished.’’ She answered him in 
her mother’s tongue. 

‘No. You would not listen to me.”’’ 

‘Shall I hear it all again? All men are liars to 
girls. All white men are worse than others. Ander- 
son — Yellowhead —is the worst white man. Is 
that not so?’’ 

Her calm reduction of his peroration to concise 
substance gave Joe an annoying idea of having been 
defied. He growled, ‘‘In to your mother. [’ll see 
Anderson.’’ 

But her father had not kept her from hours upon 
the hilltop where she had listened to Anderson’s 
pleasant talk. She understood only a part of what 
he said, but she was thrilled. The herder was en- 
joying this substitute for the company of a woman 
of his own race and he was sympathetic to the long 
silences which seemed occasionally to be her mood. 
When he talked she listened; when they walked side 
by side in the dusty grass, she was like the prairie 
night, brooding upon her passionate thought. 

Next morning Joe was prowling about the sleep- 
ing members of the outfit even before they awoke at 
daybreak. The cattle moved peacefully on the bank, 
spreading out toward the prairie to clip at the grass. 
On the river hung little wisps of mist which came up 
from the water like thin steam. They expanded into 
the air above the camp, and Joe, standing beside the 
campfire, cast a huge and fearsome shadow upon the 
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thickness of the cool fog. He was looking down upon 
the bundle of grey blankets which might be Ander- 
son. He made no movement toward any of the 
sleepers or their belongings because he knew that a 
night herder, humped in the saddle a little way off, 
was watching him, suspicious of this early morning 
call. Joe wished the night herder had not been so 
near. He did not believe even yet that the outfit was 
without whiskey and he would have risked waking a 
quick shooting man for the sake of a search in the 
cook wagon. But he had to stand still with his 
shadow on the mist like a gigantic two armed der- 
rick until Anderson stirred and opened his eyes. 
The apparition by the campfire made Anderson sit 
up with a menacing enquiry, but he recognized his 
visitor. 

‘‘Rather early, aren’t you, Joe?’’ he asked, af- 
fecting casualness. ‘‘What’s on your mind this 
morning ?’’ 

Joe came over and squatted close so no one else 
might hear. ‘‘Nothing on my mind. What’s on 
yours ?’’ 

‘*What do you mean, Joe?”’ 

‘‘T mean my girl.’’ 

Anderson laughed, and there was nothing in his 
laugh but good humored, tolerant playfulness. The 
halfbreed heard this laughter in unresponsive and 
skeptical quiet. When Anderson saw how seriously 
the question had been put he crawled out and sat on 
his blanket, looking the father in the eye. 

‘‘Not a thing,’’ he said. ‘‘I wouldn’t hurt your 
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girl for a thousand dollars. There’s my hand on 
that.’’ 

Joe knew white men were liars but he knew also 
another fact — that they always meant what they 
said when they offered to shake hands. He took the 
proffered hand limply and grunted his acceptance of 
a gentleman’s agreement. 

When he returned to his cabin the girl had al- 
ready risen and gone. His mumbling squaw could 
tell him nothing of her going, so Joe went about his 
own business for the day, saving to a later time his 
further caution for his daughter. 

The herders took up the struggle again in the 
early morning. The cattle were driven into the shal- 
low south channel and straggled disconsolately 
across the sand bars in the middle of the river. 
There were open spaces of tepid dampness, so 
charged with water that each hoof pressure brought 
it to the surface, turning a spot of sand into a spot 
of quivering mud. On the wide bars where the 
bleaching bones of fish had been scattered by the 
birds the cattle hesitated before they went into the 
north channel, smooth and kindly in its look as the 
water through which they had just come, but run- 
ning with millrace speed. The shouting drivers 
urged them on, hoping that a few could find a way 
across and clamber up the steep bank. If some could 
be lodged safely on the north shore it would be 
easier to. make the others follow. The drivers were 
spread out in a sort of skirmish line on the south 
edge of the herd, calling persuasively, turning with 
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a sudden counter charge those steers which tried to 
come back, swearing at the laggards, shouting to the 
leaders. It was just what they had been doing for 
three days without success. 

The Indian girl appeared on the skirmish line like 
an unexpected and supernatural re-enforcement. 
She had come down from her father’s corral on a 
little black stallion, astride and without a saddle. 
Her horse ran daintily in the sand but with a speed 
that made him seem quite unconscious of the strug- 
gling herd ahead. 

Manuel, the Mexican, was first to see her and he 
shouted to hold her back. She did not give him even 
a toss of her head. Her horse went splashing 
through the shallow water and then threading among 
the confused beasts on the sand bars scarcely slack- 
ening. The drivers were all engaged in sweating 
efforts of their own, but one by one they saw her. 
By the time she had reached the edge of the danger- 
ous water they had all reined their horses in gaping 
astonishment. On she went, fearlessly into the cur- 
rent, out among the madly threshing cattle. As they 
circled about her she began turning them on toward 
the north bank, cutting into‘their attempts to get 
back on the sand bars, talking all the while in a 
steady urging tone, daring their horns and striking 
feet. Her horse was not so unused to this mélée as 
Manuel’s horse had been. Like his rider he kept 
skillfully and with instinctive assurance at the work 
in hand. 

One girl on a black pony was doing, before their 
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eyes, what they had been for three days failing to do. 
A sort of dumb and nerveless wonder struck them. 
Once she seemed to disappear for a moment in the 
crush of dark red bodies and one man swore in his 
teeth. Manuel began chattering into their deaf ears, 
breaking into a fever of voluble enthusiasm. 

‘‘She got ’em. She got ’em. They goes, they 
goes. Look! Goddam — how that girl do ride! She 
got ’em. Sacre — lookadat —lookadat!’’ The lit- 
tle Mexican almost fell from his horse, but the others 
were stupefied. 

Anderson came to himself so suddenly that he 
choked in the effort to speak. He made clear his 
staccato shout with an effort. ‘‘Get in there, boys. 
Get in behind. We’ve got ’em now.’’ 

A floundering steer was pawing his way up the 
other bank. Two others followed. There was a mo- 
ment — a suspended, critical, breathless moment — 
and then, as if by an impulse of impatience with 
their own stupidity, the cattle, the whole herd of 
them, scrambled through the current and charged 
frantically at the steep bank. The herd was across. 
Only a few stragglers were followed as they floated 
helplessly down stream or staggered back from the 
plunge. Most of the steers stood shivering on the 
bank which they had attained at last and lowered 
their dripping heads toward the north, the long open 
drive still ahead of them. 

While the men were busy with the stragglers, 
Anderson was with them. Then he rode to the south 
bank where the Indian girl sat quietly on her black 
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stallion. Four of the men were there in a little circle 
around her but their jocular compliments seemed 
quite unheard. Anderson’s sombrero swung in his 
hand and his yellow hair flew in the wind. Admira- 
tion and thankfulness were glowing in his face. 

None of the herders had been paying attention to 
Halfbreed Joe and he had not failed on this morning 
of excitement to seize his opportunity. This last 
concentrated attack upon the herd had left the camp 
open to his stealthy investigation. He had found 
the denied bottle. As he walked up to the little 
group and listened to their praise of his daughter 
his belching solemnity showed the beginning of 
heavy drunkenness. To his mental and physical 
satisfaction he had proved Anderson a liar. 

The foreman made a swinging bow in the saddle. 
‘*You’re the best man here,’’ he said to the girl. 
‘‘God knows how we’d have got through without 
you. If I had some way of making us square with 
you—’’ he hesitated for she was looking at him, 
levelling a hot intensity in her black eyes. 

‘*You can be square,’’ she said. 

‘‘T can? Tell me how.’’ He was sincerely eager. 

‘*You said I could have you. Take me with you.”’ 

The jocular compliments ended in sick silence. 
Manuel mumbled to himself and on the face of every 
one of the men spread a livid flush. He who had 
counted himself Anderson’s best friend put his hand 
slowly on the handle of his revolver and then 
stopped, clutching the wooden grip in uncertainty. 
One after another brought his eyes slowly from the 
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girl’s motionless face to the drawn and twitching 
face of their foreman. His look convicted him of 
the lie. 

Anderson did not trouble to glance about him and 
see the fixed hostility that had been bred in the 
minds of all these men by this moment. He had no 
thought then of the long growing horror which hos- 
tility, brought on so unexpectedly, would mean in 
the weeks of riding north. He kept his eyes upon 
the girl. But he could say nothing. The utter im- 
possibility of making good his lightly given bargain 
was more than he could put into words. He dropped 
his head and made a feeble, effortless gesture with 
the wide hat which flapped in the hand at his side. 

His men did not know what had gone before. 
Perhaps none of them thought he had harmed the 
girl. But he had lied to her, and this, it was quite 
plainly and shamefully certain, was not a woman to 
be lied to. 

Anderson whirled his horse and as she watched 
him without a flicker of change on her face, he rode 
away from her into the river. He did not look back 
from the other side. He galloped, dripping and 
muddy, along his moving herd. 

While she sat there, motionless, staring after the 
man who was to her a liar and a coward, the drunken 
halfbreed succeeded in mastering the thickness of 
his tongue. He came close to his daughter and flung 
one word at her, a Pawnee word, which meant noth- 
ing to the silent white men about her except for its 
venomous sound. One of the cowboys voiced his 
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disgust in a vilely worded command for Joe to be 
silent. 

The girl’s face scarcely moved even under this 
last blow, but it was too heavy for her to reply, or to 
protect herself. She bent over her horse and the 
stallion trembled visibly as she leaned and whis- 
pered. He struck into a long striding lope, as if the 
journey ahead were far and weary. She rode from 
them, not toward her father’s hut; that had been 
made intolerable. Joe spat stupidly in the sand and 
stared after her. She rode away from all of them, 
straight into the open uninhabited plain. 





Per Contra 
By Maxnton Leonarp FisHER 


They say Thou art a Myth, — 
That every prayer‘is vain: 
Yet still I seek Thee with 
My pleas, again, again. 


‘‘There is no Christ — nay, none!’’ 
The lips of men have said: 

But see, Thou fabled One, 
I kiss the Hands that bled! 


| 








Four Poems 


By Gutenn Warp DresspacH 


HYMN TO PAN 


O pipe your songs where silver willows listen, 
Tone-poems of the wind and bramble-dew, 

Faint blue-bell chimes by little streams that glisten, 
Wild melodies that thrill us through and through, 

For still our hearts must hear you, still-rule o’er us 
The primal melodies of sun and moon. 

Although our feet must tread the path before us, 
Our hearts go out to you, though old too soon. 


O, pipe of water-lilies swayed to slumber, 
Of languid, lovely flowers by the stream. 
Here we have tasks and missions without number, 
When some of us most need a saving dream. 
O pipe of larks that sing in sunny weather 
And pipe the peace and thrill of woodland things. 
We stand too firm on earth, crowded together, 
When some of us most need the lift of wings. 


O pipe, lest Youth forget its hour of gladness, 
Sweet wordless sermons found in stones and trees, 
Lest weary singers in their earthly madness 
Clothe Muses in the robes of miseries. 
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O pipe of brotherhood and olden magic 
Hearts find in union with the open lands, 

Lest some believe that all Life’s songs are tragic, 
And made of tears that drop on empty hands. 


We know so much of Life, of sowing, reaping, 
We know so much, yet not enough of Song 
That rises crystal-clear where once was weeping, 
And makes us wonder that tears flow so long. 
O pipe your songs, and hearts must always listen 
And learn the love of Life not set to words— 
Ah, that is what has made the waters glisten 
And made the drone of bees, and songs of birds. 
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I HAD FORGOTTEN 


I had forgotten, so it seems, 

The dear companionship of Dreams, 

A little while—I heard old lies 

Then saw the true dreams of your eyes. 


T had forgotten—Ah, but then 

I never can forget again! 

A little while—how soon it seems 

Life comes and goes, then lives in Dreams! 





DEWDROPS 


The dewdrops are the tears of Stars that weep 
For gladness, hearing from some crystal spheres 
Such harmonies as take from olden tears 

The bitterness of Oceans that made deep 

Hach tear that marked an Age’s cheek, ere Sleep 
Came to the age and turned its dreams to years 
Of growing beauty and of fading fears 

For a new Age that on the Quest should keep. 


Or are the dewdrops tears the Stars let fall 
Because the Ages blunder and are long 

To find the way where sad tears may not be? 
Because so many hearts have heard the call 

Of pipes in star-lanes, and with answering song 
Crept near the Stars—and stopped on Calvary? 
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‘“WINDS, THAT MOVED THE FRIENDLY 
TREES”’ 


Winds, that moved the friendly trees to speak, 
With lyric voices, to us when we went— 
How long ago it seems—down roads to seek 
New gladness and new dreams and wonderment, 
When Spring comes back you will not find us there, 
And will not miss us, and the grass will grow 
And bluebirds sing and Earth-life thrill the air 
As one glad Spring ago. 


In our midwestern lands some one shall sow. . . . 
Sunlight and starlight and the quiet rains 
Shall fall on peaceful fields that shall not know 
How blood is spilled on battered hills and plains 
Across the seas. Homes shall keep Liberty— 
Although the olden happiness gives place 
To thoughtful hopes and faith like comes to be 
In each loved absent face. 


The moonlight shall look in on places strange 
To tears, and tears shall glisten, but the Night 
Shall hold no driving foes. No bitter change 
Of hosts that ravish waits the coming light. 
The light of Dawn! . . . What broken homes are 
these? 
What hearts by strife and sorrow stricken dumb? 
What pitted fields? What mangled, helpless trees? 
O bleeding France, we come! 














